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ABSTRACT . = / • ^ 

The basic theory underlying t/his research is that the 
behavior of children in school, espaciall-y their achievemeht in 
academic subjects/ is a function in part of the subculture of i the 
school. It is hypothesized that each school /has a set of norms, 
evaluations, and^^pectations characterizing the achievement (expected 
of students, in gen#cal and of various stud^t subgroups in \ 
particular. Although different norms, expectations, and evaluations 
applied to variouj^^s^oups and individuals account for some variation 
within the schaidt^ it is hypothesized thaf there are also dlflferences 
in school social systems that explain differences in achievement 
among schools* The flrst/and foremost gei/eral conclusion deriived from 
this research is that some 'aspects of school social environment 
clearly make a difference in the academ^^c achievement between; 
schools* The socioeconomic and racial cpmpositiqn of the schopls 
explain a significant portion of the variance in mean achieyefflent 
between schools, but the social^psychqlogical and normative viriables 



th€t were identif ied clearly contribute an additional portion \Qt the 
explanation of the variancfe in mean s^chool achievement* It was also 
determined that' racial and socioeconamlc composition alone ar# not an 
adequate description of the elefflentary school environment. 
CAuthor/IRT) I 
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■ There is much evidence tfi|,t-the level of academic achievement varies . 
greatly from one school to angther and that this variance is associated with 
the socio-economic and racial composition of schools (Coleman et ah, 1966). 
A'll the analyses of the Equality of Educational Opportunity data (Coleman et al.,j 
1966;. Mayeske, 1969; Hosteller and Moynihan, 1972) found that the traditional 
input van'ables such as teacher qualifications, school facilities and expendi- 
tures adced little, to the explanation of differences In school level achieve- 
ment once school socio-economic composition was taken into account. This fact 
along with further analysis of the effect of education on later occupational 
and income status caused Jencks (1972) to conclude that school environments ' 
could make little'dlfference in achievement or social status. The Jencks book 
and the failure to identify othe^ school characteristics that explain achieve- 
ment have had widespread effects. Some social scientists have concluded that 
this Is a fruitless area of. research and that school social systenis cannot pro- 
duce significant. differences in the academic achievement (Hauser, Sewell and 
Alwin, 1976). Our belief to the contrary prompted us to"5?iVch'for other school 
characteristics important in explaining differences In achievement between schools. 

The discussion of contextual effects versus the effects of individual 
background variables has= greatly infTuenced research on the, effect of school 
social systems on academic achievement. The problem is distinguishing between 
the contnbution of the school and the contribution of individual student char- 
acteristics.. The failure of attempts to separate these effects has caused some 



U An extensive literature on contextual effects has appeared in recent years 
(Hauser, 1971 and Farkas, 1974 with Mauser's reply, 1974). These references 
analyze the issue- and give other essential references, ^ ^ 
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to minimize the effect of the school social system and the usefulness of 

investigations of Its impact on achievefnent. For example, Hauser states, 

"Because of the limited variance in indlvidualperformance 
which occurs between schools, studies of between school cor- 
relations can tell us little about educational differentials. 
■ When such studies Identify school characteristics with stu- 
, dent characteristics, they are simply wrong, and they produce 
no useful findings." (Hauser, 1971 , page 44) 

' Such statements have reinforced Jencks' conclusion that nothing about schools 
has much- effect on school achievement. Shortly after the above statement, Hauser ' 
acknowledges that the problem may result from the use of socio-economic compo- 
sition or other composition variables as a proxy, for the total school environment. 

"In so f ar^ as -^the normative or educational processes supposedly 
indexed by the school; s socio-economic level actually "do vary , 
within schools, contextual analyses understate their importance. 
Finally in as far as socio-economic context is used" as art index 
of the residual effects of the school attended, without regard 
to the mechanlsnis by which that influence takes place, the use 
of socio-economic cla,ssif1cations of schools also understates i 
those effects just as, it understates gross school effects 
(Hauser, 197i, page 4'S) 

, The overall impact of Hauser's monograph and subsequent discussions of the issue 
has been to minimize the belief that school social systems effect achievement. 
However, Hauser recognizesj the possibility that characteristics of the school 
other than socio-economic composition may significantly affect the achievement 
of students. His comments" suggest that nonnative characteristics of the school ■ 
sub-culture and soclaT-psychological processes may indeed have significant 
impact on schopl academic outcomes.' Such social-ps.ychological variables which 
we have identified as school climate are the focus of this research. We ask 
What, If any, difference In school level achievement do school cuUural or norma- 
tfve social-psychologlcaT variables account for? Do such variables contribute 
uniquely beyond socio-economic and/or racial composition in explaining achieve- 
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nient differences among schools? And, do such climate variables explain any 
of the variance in achievement among schools commonly attributed to socio- 
economic or racial composition? 

Related Research 

, We cannot review all the research relevant to this study, but we shall 
mention those most directly related to its development. 

The Equality of Educational Opportunity study has contributed to this 
line of research on two scores (Coleman et al., 1966). First, the study Indi- 
cated that the tradittonal inputs such as reported teacher qualifications, faci- 
lities and expenditures did not explain much of the variance between schools or 
individuals. At the same time the Coleman analysis ahd subsequent analyses 
of the Coleman data (Smith, 1972) suggest that perceptions of the school may 
contribute significantly to the variation 'in achievement. The students' sense 
of control and the students' self-concept as well as the teachers' perception 
of the nature of the school seem to contribute significantly to the variations 
in student achievement. Although the original analysis of the Equality of 
Educational Opportunity data Is concerned with Individual student variation in 
achievement, analyses by Mayeske and others (1969) substantiate that similar 
variables may explain some of the variance between schools, 

\ The onginal Equality of Educational Opportunity report and the re- 
analyses of that data offer purely correlational evidence relating school 
characteristics to student achievement. Evidence of more quasi-experimental ' 
nature. is provided by studies of the patterns of achievement 1n schools under- 
going desegregatloh since these studies Involve changes In school comiwlt^on. 
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Nancy St. John (1975) has provided a comprehensive revjew and analysis 
of the, findings of a wide range 'of desegregation studies^ After careful evalu- 
ation of the effect on- academic achievement^ she concludes, J'Jn sum, adequate 
data have not yet been gathered to determine a causal relation between school 
racial composition |nd academic achievement" (St, John, 1975, page 36), Vari- 
ous studies produce varied and sometimes opposite findings. ■ The effect of de- 
segregation on the achievement of black students has. In some cases, been found 
to be very beneficial and,^ in other cases, non-existent. However," there is i^'' 
little evidence that the addition of black students to predominantly white ' 
schools significantly affects the achievement of the white students. Although 
school racial and socio-economic composition are confounded with other variables 
the inconsistent results of these studies suggest the possibility that other ■ 
variables, associated' with student body composition, are importaht contributors 
to school academic outcomes. 

The study of academic climate in a small number of high schools (McDill, 
Rigsby and Meyers, 1967, and McDill and Rigsby, 1973) is quite directly related 
to this research. It suggested that much of the variance in academic achieve- 
ment explained by socio-economic composition of schools was morp appropriately 
explained by the academic norms and expectations which characterized the student 
body. The same general hypothesis was applied to the elementary school climate 
in this research. The research on elementary school climate 1s directly re- 
lated to the McDill et aU study of high school climates, but is basid on random 
samples of Michigan elementary schools and used measures of climate appropriate 
for elementary schools. y • 

S i^ral other studies W the effect of high school on later education 
ittalnment and social status have been undertaken. The most intensivily analyzed 



is |he longitudinal sfudy of 1957 high school graduates in Wisconsin.,, The 
most recent analysis of these data indicate that little of the variance in 
post high school educational attainment can be attributed to the high school 
alone (Hauser, Sewell and Alwm, 1976), This, like most studies of high school 
effects, did not examine the extent' to which -s^chool cl Imate variables explain 
differences -in academic achievement between schools. . • 

The research reported here is' a direct outgrowth of a preliminary study - • 
which focused on the Identificatian of normative' social-psychologlcaT variables 
that might distinguish between elementary schools with similar socio-economic 
and racial composition but significantly different levels of academic achieve-' 
ment (Brookover et al., 1973 and Brookover and Schneider, )l.975). Elefnentary 
schools with atypical achievement' were compared to typical schools w1th'simi= 
lar socio-economic and racial compdsition. These atypical schools, low SES' 
.with high achievement or high SES with low achievement, were matched with schools 
with similar racial and socio-economic composition , but significantly different 
levels of achievement. The twenty-four schools- provided the basis for identi- 
fying normative social-psychological variables that distinguished between high 
and low achieving schools. The desire to test the validity of the finding of the 

prelimtnary study prompted us to study a random sample of Michigan elementary 
schools. ' 

While the present study differs in many Important methodological aspects 
from previous research in this area, there are several points which need to be 
emphasized. First, rather than relying upon socio-economic status and school 
racial composition or other school variables as proxies for climate, we have 
endeavored to identify and measure specific social-psychological indices of 
school climate. Second, our research foduses upon elementary schools—a level 
where 1t might be expected that schools could have the greatest Incremental im- 



pact 0/1 achievement, but one about which we know relatively little. Third, 
we have taken great care in specifying the school as our basic unit of analysis. 
Given the potency of school climate variables, this becomes the appropriate 
unit of analysis. Fourth, we have ernployed a stratified random sample of- el e- - 
mentary schools thereby extending the general izabillty of our results. Finally, 
we have carried out analyses focusing both upon the separate black and white 
subsamples as well as the overall random sample thereby allowing us to search 
.for potential differences 1n the subgroups of schools vis a v1s the Impact c^f 
school climate^ 

. ^ ' i .. ' 

0 , ^ Theoretical Framework 

The. basic theory underlying this research is that the behavior of children 
In school, especially th.e1r achievement in academic subjects, is a function in 
part of the subculture of the school-. The children take their clues from' those 
important to them and- with whom they Interact, attending carefully to their' 
expectations and definitions of appropriate behavior for them.' In the context 
of the school social system, students come to perceive the norms, expectations, 
values and beliefs that others hold for them and act accordingly. We hypothesize 
that each school has a set of norms, evaluations and expectations characterizing 
the aciiievement expected of students In general and various student subgroups 
in particular. Although different norms, expectations and, evaluations applied 
to various groups and Individual students account for some variation within the 
school, we hypothsize that there are also differences in school social" systems 
which explain differences in achievement among schools. . 

^The senior author's extended research in the area of self-concept of aca-' 
demic ability and school achievment during *the decade of the sixties contributed 
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to the development of the school climate concept (Brookover- and o.thers, 1962, ■ 
1965, and 1967), These studies led to questions concerning the origins of 
individual student self-concept. We hypothesized that individual self-assess- 
ment of academic ability is derived from interaction with significant others 

in the educational context. The evaluations and beliefs- expressed to the stu- 

. r 

dent through a variety of communications affect the student's self-assessment ' 
of what^he is able to learn.: Examination of the process by which self-conceptu- 
alizing culminates in decisions concerning the school learning behavior stimu- 
.lated Interest in the group norms, expectations and evaluations characteristic 
of the school social system (Brookover and Erickson, 1975). These norms, ex- 
, pectations and evaluations we identify as school climate. 

The concept of school climate has been used 1n many different ways. The 
composition of the study body as measured by socio-economic status, race, or 
other composition variables has frequently been used as a measure for school 
climate, Mhers ^e used measures of student personality or characteristics 
, of school org|^iizati'on as proxies for school climate (Anderson, 1970 and O'Reilly, 
•1975). Our conception of school academic climate may be expressed as follows: 

"In the social-psychological frame of reference in which we ex- 
' amine learninq, ^the school social climate encompasses a composite 
J, ' of variables as- defined and perce*TVed by the members of this • 

group. „ These. factors may be broadly conceived as the norms of . ' . 
the social" system and expectations held for various members as 
. perceived by the members of the group and communicated to members 
of the group." (Brookover and "Erickson, 1975) 

These two geoeral dimenslonS—norms and expectations--are theoretically 
highly related. . Norms tend to ^e expressed in the conmon beliefs concerning 
the appropriatfe forms of behavior for members of that social system. Norms and 
expectations Involve both the definitions of appropriate behavior expressed by 
others in the system, and the perceptions of these expectations as understood 

■ .9 : 



by members the group,- These definitioni-of appropriate behavior which 
characterize a social system, In this Instance the, school, are no doubt re- 
lated to the composition of the membership. However, we hypothesize that a 
school's academic norms, expectations and- beliefs which we call climate are not 
synonomous with the social composition of its student body and therefore climat 
1s not adequately measured by composition variables. Further, we hypothesize 
that febe differences 1n school climate explain much of the. differences in 
achievement between schools that Is normally attributed to composition. This 
complex interrelationship between composition, cl1mate''\nd achievement among 
elementary schools-is the' focus of this research. 

School Clima te Instruments . ■ 

• The instruments which we havl developed to measure the school academic 
climate are composed of 'items oriented toward this frame of reference. We 
assume that the students, teachers and principal are the most relevan,t parti-' 
cl pants in the school social system. That does not exclude the possible -effect 
that others including parents or other persons who interact with the members of 
the'school society may have. But we assume that students, teachers 'and princi- 
pals -are better Informants concerning the norms and expectations that are rele- 
vant to studeht academic behavior in the school. The various items used In this 
study are, therefore, concerned with these norms, expectations and the feelings 
associated with' the norms of the school social system. In any case, a part 
of our effort was to Identify and measure, this complex of feelings, attitudes^ . 
beliefs, 'values, expectations and norms of the school subculture more dir- 
ectly than have other, studies using social composltionj personality traits or. 
organization characteristics as proxies. .for school climate. 
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Since we are concerned with sorting out the effects Qf school composition 
from the effect of the normative soda! -psychological climate and processes, 
it was essential that we develop instruments specifically designed to nieasure 
such variables. The McDill , Rigsby ajid Meyers (1967]^ |±udy of high schools pro-' 
' vided some precedent, but the type of items used in the high school climate were 
hardly appropriate to elementary schools. 

The instruments developed as the criteria for. school climate are essen- 
tially ,new and are the product of ^a series of developmental procedures. In 
this process the students^ the teachers and the principal are perceived as re- 
porters or Informants concerning the nature of the academic norms, expectations, 
evaluations and the interaction that occurs 1n the arenas of behavior relevant 
to school academic achievements - » 

. The instruments used to Identify sch.ooT clifnate variables in this research 
result from three stages of development, (1) the pretesting of a large number 
of items, (2) analysis of data in a preliminary study and (3) analysis of data 
from the current study^ ' ^ 

Developmental Stage I : A sieries of questionnaires were pretested 1n 
elementary schools of a middlesized midwestern city.' The items Included In the^ 
questionnaire, originally administered^ to third, fourth, fifth and sixth grade. 
stCfHents in severaT schools largely composed of lower s£cio-econom1c b/Iack and 
white students, were constructed with general foci upon concepts of norms, per-- 
ceived evaluations, perceived expectations and sense of control of students: 
After haying been administered to hundreds of students, these items were modi- 
fied in the light of the problems that were found in cormiun1catlQn, meaning 
and readability. Modified instruments were readministere^d to students in other 
similar schools. Various clusters of items in this questionnaire were sub-, 
jectedto scalogram analysis to identify scales measuring students' perceived 



expectations and evaluations, school nonns and perception of teachers' aca- 
demic norms.. Items in the first pretested instruments that did not fit in the 
scales or otherv/ise did not contribute significantly for a variety of reasons 
were eliminated^ 

Developmental S tage II: The student questionnaires developed in the pre- 
test process v/ere then used in a preliminary study designed to identify variables 
that might distinguish between high and low achieving schools with similar com- 
position (Brookovers Gigliotti, Henderson and Schneider, 1973), 

Thfe climate variables identified in this preliminary study of twenty-four 
schools did distinguish between high and low achieving schools with similar 
composition. In this sense, the predictive validity of cl imate ^variables v/as 
demonstrated. This gave the foundation for the belief that further study of 
the contribution of school normative climate to achievement was ^ justified. The 
climate variables identified in the preliminary research were the primary source 
of Items for the Instruments used^in the research involving random samples of 
Michigan elementary schools reported here. AIT the student and teacher items^ 
-developed in the previous study to measure scH&ol climate ^were inciuded in the 
student afid teacher questionnaires used to obtain data for the current study. A 
few^items were added . to the two questionnaires to identify areas of 'Climate that^ 
were not adequately covered in the previous research, ' , - — 

Developmental Stage III : The data obtained from the Tandom sample/of Mich- 
igan elementary schools were factor analyzed by both^ principal components and. 
varlmax rotation techniques. All items designed -td identify the school climate 
variables were included 1n the factor analysis for teacher^s principal and stu- 
dent variables* Since the focus of this researc^^was 'on the school climate, the 

school was the unit of analysis in the factor analysis for both student and 

■ _ , fc 

teacher climate da ta^.\ Thus , the mean student response and the- mean teacher re« 



sponse for each school were> j;he data used in-each factor analysis. Since there 
was only one principal for each school , the Individual principal's response 
was the input into thi'factor analysis. 

The factor analyses were major Inputs in. determining the content of each 
school climate variable, but the factors thus" Identified were not the sole con- 
sideration in Identifying the climale variables. Examination of the content 
validity of the Item as , admeasure of the variable Identified was a. consideration 
in- including or rejecting items for the variables used ih the analysis. A few 
items that loaded heavily on two factors were placed in the one on which It had 
the second highest loading because In the judgment of the research team it had 
greater content yalidity in the second factor. No item was included 1n a vari- 
able' that did not have a loading of at least .30 on that factor. A small number 
of Items that had reasonably high loadings on a factor were not included ih any 
climate 'variable In the final analysis because they 'lid not have appropriate 
content validity in the independent judgment of the memtjers of the staff. For 
these reasons, the factor loadings were not used to waight' the 1 ferns in creating 
climate variables. Each Item in the three questionnaires had rhultiple choice 
response* The total score of these responses was used^as the score for each 
variablei' ^ . ' 

. __ ■ * " - . ' f - ' 

The Items for each of the resulting student, teacher a,nd. principal' climate 
variables are shown in Appendix A. Five multiple choice responses were provided 
for each .item. The student clitnate variables were identified as follows: Stu-. 
dent Climate I--Studen| Senje of "Academia FutlTltyj Stwdent Climate 11— Student 
Future EvCluatlohs and Expectations; Student Climate Ill-Student Perceived Preieni 
Evaluations and Expectations! Student Climate IV— Student Perception of Teacher 
Push and Teacher Norms; -Student Climate V— Student Academic .Norms, The teacher 
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climate variables were as followsj Teacher Climate . I— Ability, Evaluations, 
Expectations and Qualtiy of Education for College; Teacher Climate n--TeacF)eV ■ 
Present Evaluations ana. Expectatioris for High School Completion; Teacher Climate 
III--Teac^r-Student Commitment to Improve; Teacher- Climate IV— Teacher Percep- 
tion'of Principal 's Expectations;' Teacher Climate V--Teacher Academic Futility, 
Principal climate variables that emerged from this analysis were as follows' 
Principal Climate I— Parent Concern and Expectations for Quality Education; 
Principal Climate II— Prtpclpal 's Efforts to Improve; Principal Climate Ill- 
Principal and Parent Evaluation of present School Quality; Principal Climate IV- 
Principal's Present Expectations and Evaluations of Students. , 
An examination of the items In the several climate measures suggests 
that the variables measured are at least reaso/iably' close to our theoretical 
conception of school climate or school , Subculture. "We 'have tried to develop 
instruments that measure various dimensions of school climate rather than rely ' 
on numerical techniques alone. The relevance and significance of school cli- 
mate as a factor in school achievement ultlmateTy depends, of course, on the 
predictive validity of these instruments. 

Although Individual student -or teacher perceptions of the norms andi 
expectations may vary within a school society, It is clear from Table 1 that 
significant between school variance exists In the climate variables, ' We 
believe that the differences in climate between schools are important aspects 
of the school social environment. Further analysis will demonstrate that such 
differences are predictive of the differences in mean school achievement.. ' 

Although "there is some variance .in school, climate between classrooms with- 
in the school, the within school differences are not so great as to deny the 
existence of a characteristic clImTtrfor the school. The knowledge of the 
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Mean and Standard Deviation of Mean School Variables 
in Three Samples of Michigan Elementary Schools 
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school in which a classroom is located alone 'accounts for 43 percent of the be- 
tween classroom variance 1n student sense of academic futility and somewhat less 
but significant proportions, 16-35 percent, of the between classroom variance 
in other student and teacher climate variables. The F ratio in the analysis of 
variance 1s significant at thp .01 level pn all variables except student cli- 
mate variables IV and V, which were .03 and ,13 respectively. 
V These data indicate that school climates, as measured by the variables 
we have identified^ differ from school 'to school and the climates of the class- 
rooms within a school are somewhat more like each other than they are l'lke the 
climates of classrooms in other schooils in the state random sanjpli. Thus, the 
school is also an appropriate and meaningful social unit for the analysis of 
•the effect of social climate on achievement, . 

School Compos i tj on Var 1 abl es 

: 'Two school composition variables, mean socio-economic status and percent 
white were used in thts study. The mean sodio-econom1c status of the schools 
in this sample was determ.lned in one of two ways, . In all the schools outside ■ 
,the City of DetrWt, the students were asked to Identify the occupation of the 
families' main breadwinner. Members of the .research staff who administered the 
•^questionnaires provided assistance when needed in Identifying occupations. The 
occupation data were scored using the Duncan occupational scale with the re- 
suiting scores being ayeraged across all^fourth and fifth grade students within 
a school to provide the mean school SES. School- officials in the City of Detroit 
asked the research team not to obtain oc'cupational data from the students. A ' > 
sample of 50 students in each Detroit school was selected at random by the prin- 
cipal or his designated assistant., Occupatlonardata for the parents of the 
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V-«4udents in these samples were obtained from the enrollment card files main- 
\ tained in each school. The data were given to the research team without any 
identifying information so as to preserve the anonymity of the students/ 

The racial composition in each school is reported to ^the State Department 
of Education on the fourth Friday of each school year. ^ From this report the 
percent white for'^each school *1s determined and included in the school assess- 
ment. report, ' * 

% ' * • ' 

. ^ , The Dependent Variable 

The dependent variable in this research is the mean achievement of stu- 
dents in the fourth grade' in each of the elemehtary scJiools as calculated from 
.school level state achievempnt data obtained from the Michigan Assessment Pro- 

^gram of the Hichigan State Department, of Education (Michigan Department of 
^ Education, no date). Objective referenced tests^ in reading and mathematics are 
administered to all fourth grade students 1n Michigan public schools annually. ^ 

' The objectives for both tests are identified by committees of tfeachers and 
other educators,^ ' Competence in eachlobjectlve is measured by^five Items. ^ Mas- 
tery of the objective is defined as correct answers on at least four of the five 
items. The achievement data for each school consists of the percentage of 
students mastering each of the 19 ^reading and 30 arithmetic objectives as well 

^ as data on each of .the 245 items entering into these 49 objectives. Our depen- 
dent vaniable of primary interest is the school level average of the percentages 
passing eaclr of the 49 objectives. Preliminary- analysis examining Intercorrela- 

' tfon among this averaget the separate reading percentagi^ average, the separate 
arithmetic percentage average^ an average equally weighing the reading and 
arithmetic percentage^ reading total -scoress arithmetio total scoreSt weighted 
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and unweighted average of reading and arlthmetiCj demonstrated minimum corre- 
lations above *&7o ^ ; / 

' . ' ^ The School Samples 

The schools included in this study are random samples of the univorse of 
, Michigan public elementary schools that contained fourth and fifth grade students 
at the time the samples vyere drawn. There are three, groups of schools upon 
which our analyses focused: the state sample, the black sample and the white 
P sample. The 68 schools in the state sample const\tute a random sample of Michigan 
-'public schools containing fourth and fifth .gra^^tudents. The 61 schools In 
the white sample are those schools contained in the state samp.le whose student 
population is more than 50 percent white. These schools, therefore, constitute 
a random sample of majority white Michigan public schools containing fourth and 
fifth grade studefits= The black sample is composed of the seven- majority black 
schools contained in the statd sample along with 23 additional majority black ' 
schools randomly selected from the population of majority black Michigan public 
sthools containing fourth and fifth grade students. Table 2 contains appropriate 
population data and sample sjze for each group. Less than one percent of the 
student questiohnal res 'were unusable and approximately two percent of the teachers 
failed to return completed questionnaires. As noted in Table 2, a small number 
of schools shown In the samples refused to cooperate* Analysis carried out U|1ng 
State assessment data revealed no significant difference between cooperative and 
non-cooperative ^chools on achievOTent, racial composition or comnunity type. 
Based on these ^«cts, we feel a strong case can be made to generalize the re- 
sults td the r.e]levant. pppujation of Michiga^ public- schools containing fourth 
and fith grade students. 



TABLE 2, 

' . Population Data Concerning Thrae Random Samples 
of Public Elementary Schools' in Mictilgan 

with Fourth and Fifth Grade Students 

State SampJe Black Sample ' White' Sa 

Schools in Universe Z^Zae 225 2,001 

Sampled Schools - - 

Participating - 68 30 61 

Sampled Schools ^ ■ ^ ^ 

Not Participating 10 7 7 / 

Students Participating . 8,078 4,737 ' 6^729 

Teachers Participating 327 177 27(5 

Principals Participating 68 30 .61 \ 
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The student questionnaires were administered 1n each school by a trained. 
Staff of rassarch personnel. Each fourth and fifth grade level classroom 
teacher was asked to respond to the te,acher questionnaire during the. time that 
the studant questionnaires were being administered. To avoid any potential 
interaction between teacher and pupils, the teachers were asked to leave'^the 
room during questionnaire administration. The principal was given a question- 
naire when the team arrived at the school and was asked to respond to the ques;- 
tionnaire during the time the field team was'theree In a few instances when' 
the principal could not complete the questionnaire it was returned^ by mall . 
'One hundred percent of the principal questionnaires were returned "and nearly 
all of the fourth and fifth grade teachers in sampled schools responded to 
teacher, questionnaires. A very small number of teachers, never niore than on,e 
or two in the same school, refused to complete the questionnaire. 



Regression Analysis of the Effect of School Composition 
' • and School Cl'imate on MeanlSchool Achievement 

Prior to performing multiple regression analyses, we domputed correlations 
among the school means on each of the 14 climate variables, mean SES, percent 
white and mean school 'achievement as of Fall 1974. These matrices are found In 
Appendix B. The correlations between mean achievement and each of the climate 
variables ih the three samples are shown in Table 3,. These correlations indi- 
cate some variation between' groups In the relatlons'hip of the several" climate 
variables to achievement. In general, climate as measured by teacher and student 
variables seems to be slightly more highly correlated with achievement 1n the 
black school sample than In the white sample. ' These differences are not consis- 



TABLE 3. 



Slrnpie Correlation Between the School Means* 
of 14 Climate Variables and 1974 Mean SchooT Achievement 
in Three Random Samples of Michigan Elementary Schools 



Climate Variables 



State Sample Black Sample White Sample 
(68) . (30) ^' (61) 



STUDENT 



I. 


student Sense of Academic 










Futility 


.769 


- .694 


.514 


II. 


Future Evaluations and 
Expectations 


,218 


.397 


.380 


in. 


Perceived Present Evaluations 
and Expectations 


^'.569 


.022 


-.175 


lA/, 


Perception of Teacher Push 










- and Teacher Norms 


-.090 


.203 


.013 


V. 


Student Academic Norms 


-.080 


.349 , . 


* -.083 



TEACHER 

■ L Ability^ Evaluations, 

Expectations and Quail ty^bf 
Education for College 
II, Present Evaluations and 
Expectations for H.S. / 
Conpletion " ■ 

Teacher-Students' Commitment 
to Improve 

Perception of Principals 
Expectations 

Teacher' s Academi c Futi 11 ty 



III 

IV 

. V 

P R I N C I P A L* 



I, Parent Concern, and Expectations 

for Quality Education 
II J Efforts to Improve " 
IIlA Evaluations ^of Present School 
Quality 

IV. Present Evaluations and 
Expectations of Students 



.228 



.664 

^,105 ■ 

\198 
.128 



.320 
-.237 

.365 

.377 



,521 

.267 

.392 

.547 
.065 



.186 
.229 

.248 

.407 



.279 

.419 
.090 

.315 

.089 



.315 

. .255 

.232' 
.2lf 



Climate variables expressed by principals for each school were based on only 
one respondent in each school, ,| 
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tent, however. For example, both students'" perception * of 'future evaluations 
and expectations and the teachers' evaluations and expectations for college 
are more highly related to achievement 'in the majority black schools while 
the present evaluations and expectations as reported by boih the students and 
teachers are more highly related to achievement in majority white* schools. The 
teachers' reports of -their own and the students' commitment to Improve,, the 
teachers' perception of the princl pal's expectations and the, pr"1nc1pal 's svalu- 
ations and expectations are somewhat more related to achievement in the black 
school sample than In the white one. ' The, only climate variable that-consis- 
tently has. a low correlatlp.n , with mean school achievement Is the teachers' 
feelings th'^it there is little demand or chanci for high achievement which/ we 
identified as Teacher Climate V,- teachej academic futility.. Some other climate 
variables have low correlations with achfevement in some samples but have a 
significant correlation with mean achievement in other samples. 

Since our primary hypothesis is concerned w^th the relative contribution 
of comppsition variables and climate variables to differences In mean school 
achievement, a series of multiple regression analyses was carried out on" each 
Sample of schools. '. * ' ^ 

Since the composition an,d climate variables are intercorrelated, we car- 
ried out two multiple regression analyses on each sample 'to assess the unique/ 
•contributions of both compositton variables and climate variables to the prj^ic- 
tion°of school mean achievement. In the first regression analysis, we entered 
mean socio-economic composition and the percent white in the school In that 
order prior to. the 14 school climate, ViriableS. In the second analysis, the 
climate variables were entered as a set Into the jnultiple regmsilon analysis, 
then followed by mean socio-econornic composition and the percent white. The 



results of these t^o sets of multiple regression a-nalyses are shown in 
Table 4. ' . - 

More than one-half of the variance In mean achievement between' schools 
in each sample is explained by the combination of SES, racial composition 
and the climate variables,.. About four-fifths of the variance in achievement 
between schools in the state sample and majority black schools is explained 1 
by this combination of variables. The composition variables account for more 
of the explained variances in achievement^ when.^entered prior to the climate 
variables, in the state sample than in the black or white school samples. In 
both the latter samples the variance in the .composition measures is less than 

, in the state sample. When percent white is added as the second variable it 
adds 33 percent to the explained variance in mean achievement 1n the state 
sample^ but only 6 and 12 percent respectively in the black and white samples^ 

Variance in mean school achievement explained by climate after compo sition! 
In each of the samples the addition of the cl,jmate variables to the multiple 
regression analysis following the inclusion of the two sohool composition vari- 
ables yields a significant Increase in the rZ, In the state sample the increase 
in the R^.is only four^percent, but climate variables add 36 percent in the 
black sample and IZ^percent in the white sample. The climate variables there- 
fore make some contribution toward the prediction of mean school achievement . ' 
over and above that made by the two school composition variables. - In the major- 

^Ity black school sample the climate variables explain a much larger share of 
the variance in mean achievement over and above that explained by^ socio-economic 

^and racial composition than in the white or state sample^ 

Variance explained by climate when entered prior to compos iti on : The 
second portion of Table 4 presents the, results of the multiple regression analy- 
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TABLE 4. , ■ , I 



Summary of Multiple Regress-ion AnalysJs Showing Comparative Contribution 
of Composition Variables, Mean Soc1o-Econont1c Status and Percenr White, 
and Mean School Climate VarlaWes to Variance In Mean SchoorAqhIevement 
in Samples of Michigan Eltmentary Schools 



Variance in Mean State Sample Black Sample . . White Sample 

School Achievement' , (68) (30) (61) 

Attributed to: r2 R2 added r2 r2 added r2 r2 added 



SES entered first .45617 .36047 .30865 

Percent white .78483 .32866 .41623 .05576 ' .43305' -.12440 

Climate variables .82631# .04148 .77846 \36223 _5,5265* .11960' 



Climate entered first .72543 .72816 .44519 

SES . ^ .74612 .02069' ' .777a6 .04920 .49447'i .04928 

Percent.white .82673 .08061 .77846 .00110 .55267 .0581 9' 



* One climate variable, Teacher Climate 11, was omitted because the F-level was in- 
sufficient for computation. ' ; 

# One climate variable. Principal Climate I, was omitted because the F-level was in- 
sufficient for computation. 
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sis when the>14 climate variables are entered prior to mean socio-economic 
status and percent whl^te. In all samples, most of the explained variance In 
mean. achievement between schools Is explained by ' the climate variables, ! 
■ Approximately 10 percent or Itss of the total , variance In mean school achieve- 
ment is explained by the composition variables, SES and, percent white, after 
controlling for the climate variabTes. In the statewide random sample of 68 
schools in which 82 percent of the variance In mean school aphlevement was 
explained, more' than b percent is explained by the climate variables. Al- 
though there are some differences In the relative contribution of the composl- 
,t1on variables in explaining variance, in mean achievement over, and above the 
contribution of the climate variables in the samples^ the fact remains that ^80 
percent or more of the explained variance , in mean achievement is attributable 
to the climate variables when entered Into the regression analysis ^f1rst. 

It Is apparent that composition variables used alone as a measurfi of 
school environment. are inadequate- meakrres of the impact of school climate as"^ 
Identified in this study. Furthermore, much of the variance In mean schoof 
achievement attributed to composition variables ma/ actually be the result" of 
differences In climate associated with composition. The very, high corrqlatlbn 
between percent white and several of the climate variables suggests that the 
climate typical In elementary schools is highly associated with the racial com- 
•poiltion of the student body. ' When the clfmate variables were entered in the . 
regression equation fir§t,the addition of racial composition Increased the ex- 
plained variance' only a small amount. ' ■ *. 

Analysis using mean SES as single composition. variable ' Since Coleman 

(1966) has indicated/that socio-economic composition contributed more than 

/ ■ '■„■'''',■ ' ' 

racial composltlon'and racial composition was partially controlled In our major 



ity white and majority black school samples, a similar multiple regression analy- 
sis was, made with socio-economic status as a single measure of co,mpos1t1on« The 
results of this ana^lysls are shown 1n Table 5. The total variance In mean school 
achievement explained by- the combination of SES and climate variables 1s 
slightly less thah that explained with percent white included^ The greatest 
difference is In the state sample of 68 schools where the* climate variables . 
had contributed only four percent to the explanatlon^'of the mean school achieve- 
ment vafriance over and above both composition variablesi they explain 29 per- 
ceni^dver and above SES^ The general pattern of results, however^ 1s similar 
to those In the previbus table^ Climate variables e^^plain a very significant 
additional arrtount of the variance after the effect of SES has been removed In ... 
each of the samples. Approximately one-fifth or more of the total variance is 
.explained by the'climate variables over and above that explained by mean SES, 
When the reverse process is used in the multiple regression analyslSp. 
the mean SES^ composition adds little to the explained variance ^fter the effect ~ 
of climate variables has been controlled. In none of the sarfiples does SES add 
.more than five percent to the variance explained after the effect of climate 
Variables 1s removed^ This analysvis reaffirms the previous analysis in that ^ 
:the school climate variables which we have^dentlfied explalTi a significant 
proportion of the difference in achievement between schools beyond that explained 

e ' ,. , , ' ' - ■ 

by socjal composition and that much of the variance explained by socio-economic 
composition' 1s also explained by differences In climate variables, which are 
associated with composition* 

. Relative contribution of several climate variables to variance in mean 

- - - ^ - -- J - ---- - 

achievement s SinfieMt 1s clear that the cOTbination of school climate variables 
identified in this study contribute significantly to the explanation of the 
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TABLE 5. 



Summary of Multiple Regression Analysis Comparing the Effect 
of Mean Soclo-Economic Status and Climate Variables 
on Variance in Mean School Achievement in Random Samples 
of Michigan Elementary Schools 



Variance in Mean 
School Achievement 
Attributed to: 


State Sample 
, (68) 
r2 r2 added 


Black Sample 
(30) 

r2 r2. added 


White Sample ' 

(61), 
r2 r2 added 


it 

SES 


.45617 


.36047 


.30865 




Climate Variables- 


.74612* .28995 


.77733 .41686 


.49447 


.18582 


Climate Variables 


,72543 


.72816 


.4451? 




SES , 


• .74612 .02061 . 


,77736 .04920 


.49447 


.04928 



"* One climate variable^ Student Climate IV^ v/as omitted because the F-level was in- 
sufficient for computation- 
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variancein mean school achievement between schools^ we examined the indi- 
vidual contribution of each of several climate variables to mean achievement. 
In Tables 6, 7, and 8, the results of foraard step-wise multiple regression, 
analyses of mean school climate variables on mean school achievement in each 
of the three random samples are presented. Included in each table arc those 
climata variables that incraase the by approximately .01 or more. The vari- 
ables' are entered in the order of their partial correlation with mean achieve- 
ment after partial! ing out previously entered variables* The number of climate 
variables entered before the last one that increased the r2 by one percent or 
more was different in the three samples^ six in the state sample, eight In the 
black sample and seven In the white school sample. In all three samples, the 
students* sense of academic futility clearly contributes more than any of the 
other climate variables. This variable Is apparently more important in the 
prediction of achievement in schools containing black students than In majority 
white schools. It will be noted that the other variables that contribute about 
one percent or more to the variance in mean achievement In the statewide sample 
are student and teacher variables concerned with academic norms ^ the evaluations 
and expectattons which teachers nold for the students, and the students- per- 
ception of evaluations and expectatlorfs. This combination of six variables ex- 
plains 70 percent of the variance in mean school achievement between elementary 
schools In the statewide sample. 

The eight variables that increase R about one percent or more in the 
majority black school sample explain 71 percent of the total variance in mean 
school achievement between schools with the students' mean sense of academic 
futility being the largest contributor. It will be notedj in referring to 
Table 3 as well as Tables 7 and 8^ that a somewhat different set of variables 



TABLE 6, 



Multiple Regression of Mean School Climate Variables 
That Contribute Approximately One Percent or More to Variance 
in Mean School Achievement in a Representative Random Sample 
of 68 Michigan Elementary Schools 



Variable 



Student Climate 1 , 
Student Sense of 
Academic Futility 

Student CI imate 3^ 
Perceived Present 
Evaluations and 
Expecatations 

Teacher Climate 2, 
"Present Evaluations 
and Expectations 
for High School 
Compl eti on 

' Teacher Climate 5, 
Teacher Academic 



Simple r Multiple R 



J6885 



56885 



,66413 



.12781 



,76885 ,59114 



R- change Significance 



,80074 ,64118 *05005 



,02561 ,68164 .04046 



.82916 .68750 .00586 



.000 



.004 



.006 



.281 



Teacher Climate 3, 
Teacher-Student 
" Cormii tment to . 
Improve 

Teacher Climate 4, 
Perception of - 
Principal -s 
Expectations 



.10605 



.19833 



.83228 .69355 .00605 



.83927 .70438 * 01 083 



.273 



.143 



TotalH^^ for 13 climate variables is .72539. One climate variable. Student 
Climate 4, was omitted because the F-level was fnsufflcient for computation. 
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TABLE 7, 



.Multiple Regression Analysis of Mean School Climate Variables 
xHat Contribute Approximately One Percent or More to the Variance 
^ 1n School Mean Achievement in a Random Sample 

of 30 Majority Black Elementary Schools in Michigan 



Variable 


Simple r 


Multiple 


r2 


r2 change 


Significance 


Student CI imate 1 » 
Student Sense of 
Academic Futility 


.69374 


.69374 


X 

■\ 

.48127 ^ 


• 


.000 


Teacher Climate 3, 
Teacher-Student 
Commitment to 
Improve 


.39189 


.77891 


.60670 


.12543 


.007 . 


Teacher CI imate 4, 
Perception of 
Principal 's 
Expectations 


,54696 




.62881 


. 0221 1 


.224 


Teacher CI imate 1 , 
Ability 5 Evaluations 
Expectations and. . 
Quality of Education 
for College 


/ 

.52061 


.80613 


. 64985 


.02104. ' 


.232 


Principal CI imate 3, 
Ptlncfpal and Parent 
Evaluation of Present 
School Quality 


.24883 


.81732 


.66801 

1 


.01817 


.263 


Prinrinfil riirnflt^ 4 

Evaluations^ and 
Expectations of. 
Students 


.40695 


' .82897 


.68719 


.OT9I8 


.247 


Student Climate 5, 
Student Academic 
Norms 


.,34951 


.83407 


.69568 


.00849 


.442 


Student Climate 3 5 
Perceived Present 
Evaluations and 
Expectations 


.02244 


.84271' 


.71016 


.01448 


.317 



Total r2 for 13 climate variables was .72810. One climate variable, Principal 
Climate 1, was omitted because the F-level was insufficient for computation. 



TABLE 8. 



Multiple Regression Analysis of Mean School Climate Variables 
That Contribute Approximately One Percent or More to the Varianee 
1n Mean School Achievement in a Random Sample 
of 61 Majority White Elementary Schools in Michigan 



Variance Simple r Multiple R R^ change Signific 



, Student CI imate 1 , t 

Student Sense of ' . 

Academic Futility .51428 .51428 .26448 .000 

Principal Climate 2^ 
Principal's Efforts 

to Improve -.25514 .55476 ^ .30776 ,04328 ,062 

Principal CI imate 1 , 
Parent Concern and 
Expectations for 

Quality Education ,31526 .58658 .34407 ,03632 ,08T 

Student Climate ' " ^ 

Student Academic 

Norms -.08328 •60559 .36674 .02267 .162 

Teacher Climate 2, . 
Present Evaluations 

and Expectations / . 

for High School '_ 
letion .41944 .62419 .38961 .02287 ,157 



Teacher Climate 5^ ^ - V 

-Teacher Academic 

Mty ' .08889 .63664 .,40532 .01571 .238 



Principal Climate 4, ^ 

Evaluations and ' ' , 

Expectations of 

Students ' .21646 .64458 .41548 .01016 ,341 



Total for 14 climate variables .44519. 



1s related to school achievefnent in majority black schools as coftipared to 
majprity white schools* In the black schools^ the teachers' eommitmeht to 
improve and the teachers' perception of the principal's expectations enter the 
regression analysis immediately following the students' sense of academic 
futility^ Two principal variables, the principal *s evaluation of school 
quality and the principal's present evaluations and expectations of the stu- 
dents, also contribute somewhat to the variance in mean school ^achievement in 
the black schools. These suggest that the teachers' corfimitment to doing a 
good job and the principal's expectations and evaluations may be more effective 
in the majority black elementary schools than in the white ones* 

.6 climate variables that account for significant variance 1n mean 
school achievement in the majority white sample other , than student sense of 
academic futility vary from thoseiirt the black sample. Student academic norms ^ 
the teachers' expressed evaluations and expectations^ and the principal's ef- 
forts to Improve contribute relatively more In the wSiite than in the black s€m- 
pleo The set shown in Table 8 explains slightly over 40 percent of the variance 
In mean school achievement In the white sample while the sets shown In Tables 
6 and 7 explain 70 percnt and 71 percent respectively, in the state and black 
samples. It appears, therefore, that other unidentified variables are contrlbU'- 
tlng more to the variance in mean school achievement 1n representative white 
elementary schools than in the majority black ones. 

Sense of Academic Futility as Dependent Variable 

Since students' sense of academic futility accqunted for so much of the 
variance in mean school achievement in all the samples, further comments cdn- 
carnlng the nature of this variable are appropriate. As will ba noted by in- 
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spection of the items in this variable, it is in part composed of five items = 
which are similar to Coleman's sense of control items. Clustered with ithese, 
however, are a set of items in which the students report the reaction of their 
/fellow students to high achievement and another set which indicates the stu- 
dents' perception of the teachers' concern for academic achievement, A school 
characterized by a high sense of academic futility^ therefore^ Is one in which 
the students feel they have no control over their, success or failure in the 
school social systems the teachers do not care if they succeed or not^ and their 
fe'ilow students punish them if they do succeed. This variable then is an elab- 
oration of one commonly identified as seYise of control. 

Regression analyses were carried out using sense of academic futility 
as the dependent variable with the composition and other cl imate^variables as 
Independent ones to determine whichs- if any of these^ significantly accounted 
for variance in sense of academic futility. In the. state sample, teacher cll- 
mate var^lables explain 54 percent of the mean variance in sense of academic 
futility with SES and percent whitie accounting for an additional 10 percent after 
the climate variables* In both the white and black samplesi the teacher cll-^ 
mate variables account for somewhat less of the variance In mean sense of academic 
futility^ approximately 35 percent, and the contribution of SES and percent white 
was about the same. 

Tentative Findings from School Observations 

It Is clear from the above discussion that mean school climate 1s related 
to mean school achievement. However, the processes by which students become * 
socialized 1n the school social system cannot be ansered by our statistical 
analyses. Several of the sampled schoolSs therefore, were observed for several 
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weeks following the>sLirvey to supplement those findings. Several comments 
concerning these schools and the findings from these observations are relevant 
to the issues in this paper. 

Four schools were selected for participant observation based on their. . 
SES, racial composition and achievement levels^ Schools haying similar SES 
and racial composition, but significantly different levels of achievement were 
paired. One pair was comprised of low SES, predominantly black schools having 
significantly different levels of achievement and the other pair was comprised 
of low SES, white schools having different levels of achievement. Two staff 
members who had been involved with the research from the outset and were^ there- 
- fore 5 well acquainted with the climate variables were the participant observers 
in these schools. ■ 

. Although par€lc1pant observation was the primary source of data, meanilig- 
ful additional dat4 were obtained through Informal Interviews with teachers 5 
principals and students^ The time spent in each school ranged from, two weeks 
to three months. 

The relatively high achieving lower SES schools^ one 100 percent white and 
the other predominantly black and chlcano, are distinguished from similar low 
achieving schools by several characteristics In aliditton to the school climate 
differences previously identified^ Firstp the teachers in higher achieving 
schools spend a larger proportion of class time In instruction. This commitment 
of time to instruction in higher achieving schools is associated with qreater 
concern for and commitment to their students' achievement. The ^oimltment is 
also expressed by other fornis of interaction with their students* 

A second relevant observation is that the low SES schools achieving at 
lower levels tend to "write off" a larger proportion of their student body, 
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For example^ 1n one of the schools » nearly half of the students are. grouped 
in a slow group and low ceilings are established for the achievement of these * 
students^ In one of the higher achieving schools observed, very few students 
are so identified and these only for the purpose of giving them extra Instruction 
to niaximi?:e their achievements In another higher achieving low SES school, the 
teachers Indicate that althoughHhey probably will not be able to achieve a 
normal full-year gain In math or reading wlth^some of their students, they 
continue to teach them with the- normal year's growth as a goal* 

A third preliminary finding indicates that those schools .with higher 
achievement are likely to use more teaching games In which groups of students 
are competing as teams rather than individually. This Is a very tantative ob- 
servation andj of course. Is based on only a few schools , but it is Jh accord 
with other findings with regard to team games (DeVrles and Mescon, 1975), 
" A fourth tentative finding of our participant bbservations of a few 
schools is 'the possible difference In teacher and student reinforcement prac- 
tices in higher achieving and lower achieving schools* In the two higher 
achieving lower SES schools in which we observed/ there was little evidence 
of either confused or positive reinforcement of students who gave incorrect 
answers* General practice is for the teachers to make Immediate corrections 
and provide reinstruction when students fail to give correct responses. Also^ 
positive reinforcement is generally given immediately to students who give 
correct answers^ In loiver achieving schools we observed numerous instances 
where the students were neither positively nor negattvely reinforced for their 
performance* On other occasions^ students identified as slow are positively 
reinforced for incorrect answers. Confusion in reinforcement^ in which students 
get the same kind of reinforcement for wrong answers as they get for right an- 
swers Is also evident ;1n thise lower achieving schools. 



The above. findings from observations of four schools are Identified 
as tentative because they are based on such a small number of schools. They 
do, however, demonstrate that schools with similar SES and racial composition 
do differ. in the patterns of interaction associated with school climate. 
These differences may also contribute to the variance in mean achievement' 
between school Se 

Conclusions and Implications 

The first and foremost generaT conclusion derived from this research is 
that some aspects of school social environment ^clearly make a difference In 
the academic achleyement between schools. Although there is much Variance In 
Individual achievement within schools, there is also a vast difference between 
schools in the percentage of students who master the basic academic objectives 
in the early elementary years. This mean percentage in our samples ranges 
from 42 percent to 88 percent* The soc1o=ecQnomic and racial composition of 
the schools explain a significant portion of this variance 1n mean achievement 
between schools, but the social-psychologfcal and normative variables which we 
•have identified clearly contrlbute-an additional portion to the explanation of 
the variance in mean school achievement* Furthermore^ much of the variance 
-attributed to social composition may also be explained by the differences in the 
social -psychological climate associated with socio-economic and racial composition 
In factt only a small proportion of the variance in achievement between schools 
Is explained by these composition variables after the effect of the social- 
psychological climate variables has been removed* ' 

The correlation' noted between social-psychological climate variables and 
composition and our schoo.l. observations demonstrates that coniposltlon alone is 



an inadequate description of elementary school environments Some low SES 
white and black schools do have school climates favorable for achievement 
and some high SES schools have school climates that are not highly favorable 
for achievemente It Is clear that school composition does not necessarily ' 
determine school climate and .therefore changes in school composition in the 
absence of changes 1n climate do not guarantee changes in school level achieve- 
mente Predominantly low SES and minority schools are more likely to be char- 
acterized by a high sense of student academic futilltyp low academic norms 
and low expectations for and -evaluations of the students. In fact, these com-,, 
position characteristics frequently may contribute to the development of dif- 
ferential expectations, noms, and feelings of futility. But these composition 
variables do not invariably produce such climate differences. Favorable cli- 
mate rather than specific composition is, we believe, the necessary condition 
for high achievement. 

If we apply these findings to the school desegregation Issue, 1t seems 
safe to conclude that neither racial nor socio-economic desegregation of schools 
automatically produces higher school achievement. If the unfavorable social- 
psychological climate which typically characterizes segregated black and lower 
SES schools continuis to prevail for the poor or minority studentsMn the de- 
segregated schools, desegregation is not likely to materially affect the achieve 
ment of the students. If the social-psychological climate relevant to the poor 
and minorfty is Improved in conjunGtlon with desegregation, higher achievement 
is likely to result.' The inconsistent effect of racial desegregation on school 
achievement (St. John, 1975) may result from inconsistent- patterns of change In 
the;acadeihic climate .relevant to minority students in desegregated schools. 



We recognize other school variables may contribute to differences In 
jcademic achievement between elenientary schools. A future report win examine 
the effect of ^1nput variables such as teacher salary, teacher-pupil ratio, 
and teacher qualifications as well as schobl social structure variables, e.g., 
open-closed organization, degree of differential progranis and parent involye- 
ment, on mean school achievement. Although these variables account for a small 
proportion of the variance in achievement between schools'^, none adds much to 
the variance explained by social composition and/or school cllniate. We have 
focused here on the identification of school climate as an aspect of eleirtentary 
school environment and its contribution to the differences in academic achieve- 
ment between schools. 
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Student Climate Variables I=V 
Teacher Climate Variables I-V 
Principal Climate Variables I-IV 
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Questions 1n Student Climate Variables I=V 
^ I. Student Sense of Academic Futility 

How many students in this school don't care 1f they get bad grades? 

How many students in this school make fun of or tease students who get 
real good grades? 

How many students don't do as well as they could do 1n school because 
they are afraid other students won't like them as much? 

How many students don't do as well as they could do in school because 
they are afraid their fripnds won't like them as much? ^ 

People like me will not have much of a chance to do what we want to 1n 
' life/ 

People like me will never do well in school even though we try hard, 

I can, do well in school if I work hard, . 

In this school, students like me don't have any luck, 

.You have to be lucky to get good grades in this school. 

How many teachers in this school tell students to try arid get better 
grades than their classmates? 

Of the teachers that you know in this school .'^ how many don't-care if the 
students get bad grades? 

- Of the teachers that you know 1n this schools how Aiany don't care how 
hard the student works* as long as he passes? ' ^ ^ * - 

II , Student Future Evaluations and Expectations 

If you could go .as far as you wanted in school , how far would you like 
to go? ^ ^ 

Sometimes what you want to happen is not what you think will happen. How 
far do you think you will jo in school? 

If most of the students here .could go as far as they wanted in school, 
how far would they go? ' . ' . 

How far do you think your best friend beTieves you will go 1n school? 

How far do you think the taacher you like best believes you will go*1n 
school? , ^ 

Does yourteacher think you could finish college? — 

Remember you need more than four years of college to be a teacher or doc- 
tor. Does yourteacher think you could do that? 

How far do you think your parents believs you will go in school? 
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Questions inTeacher Climate Variables I-V 
;W Ability, Evaluations, Expectations and Quality of Education for Collige 

■ Wftat pertent of the students in this school do you expect to attend 
college? ~ ~ 

What percent of students 1n your class do you expect to attend college? 

s 

• >. What percent of the students in this school do you expect to comDlete 
; college? • "; — -~- - ^ « 

What percent or the students in your class do you expect to complete 
college? — ' ^ ' 

How many of -the students in this school are capable of qettina mostly 
'A's and B's? , ' — « ^ 

How many of the students In yDur class are capable of getting mostly 
A's and B's? , ■ ~~" 

^ How would you rate the academic abnity of the students in this school 
compa'red to other schools?. — ' 

What percent of the. students in this school would you say want to go to 
college? 

What percent of the students in your class would you say want to go to 

college? . ~ — — - 



letion of college is a realistic goal which you set for what percent- 
age of your students? ■ 

The parents of students in this school are -deeply concerned that their 
children receive a top quality education. - 

How many of the parents of students in this school expect their children 
to complete college? 

li. , Present Evaluations and Expectations for High, School Completion 

On the average, what level of achievement can be expected of the students 
in this sdhool? 

On the average, what level of achievement can be expected of the students 
in your class? . • ' 

What percent of the students In this school do you expect to complete 
high school? ' , ~~ — r 

What percent of tho students 1n your class do you expect to complete hiqh 
school? ' •, I' \ — r - V 

What percent of the stu'dents In this school would you say want to complete 
high school?- " ^ 
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Do your parents think you could finish college? ■ ; 

" Remember you need more than four years of college to be a teacher or 
. doctor. Do your parents think you could do;,that? 

III. Student Perceived Present Evaluations and Expectations • 

How good a student does the teacher youjike the«best expect you to be 
1n school? - 

Think of your teacher. Would your teacher say you can do school work 
better, the same or poorer than other people your a^e? 

' Would your teacher say that your grades would be with the best, same as 
most or below most of the students when you graduate from high school?' 

^Jiow good of a student do your parents expect you to be In school? 

Think of your parents. Do your parents say you can do school work 
better, the same or poorer than your friends? ' , 

Would your parents say that your grades would be with the best, same as 
most or below most of the students when you finish high school? 

IV. Student Perception of Teacher Push and Teacher Norms 

,0f the teachers that you know In this school, how many tell students to 
try hard to do better on tests? 

How often do teachers in this school try to help students who do badly 
on their school work? 

How important is it to teachers in this school that their students learn 
their school work? ' 

Think about the teachers you know in this school. Do you think the 
teachers In this school care more, or less, than teachers 1n other school 
' about whether or not their students learn their school, work? • - 

V. Student Academic Nojms " . , . 

How many students In this school try hard to get a good grade on their 
weekly tests? ' 

How many students In this school will work hard to get a better grade on 
the weekly tests than their friends do? . 

How important do most of the students in this class feel it is to do well' 
in school work? — ~"' 

How important do you' think most of the students In this schoo l feel it 
is to do well in school work? , '« " 

Compared to students. in other schools, how much do students In this school 
learn? , , 

Compared to students from other schools, how well will most of the stu- 
dents from this school do in high school? 



What percent 'of the: students in your class would you say want to complete 
high school? ■ . 

Completion "of high school is a 'realistic goal which you set for what 
percentage of your students? 

How often do you stress to your, students the necessity of a post high 
school education for a good job and/or a comfortable life? 

How many of the parents, of students in this school expect their children 
to complete high school? • 

Teacher-Student Commitment to Improve . 

Do you encourage your students who. do not have su-^ficient economic re- 
sources to aspire to go to college? 

Do you encourage your students who do not have sufficient academic abil- 
'ity to aspire to go to college? 

How many teachers in this school feel that all their students should be 
taught to read well and master other academic subjects, even though some 
students may not appear to be interested? 

How many teacher encourage students to seek extra school work so that 
the students can get better' grades? 

How many students In this school try hard to improve on previous work? , 

How many students in your class try hard to improve on previous work? 

How many students in this school will try hard to do better school work 
than their friends? . " - ' 

How many students In your class will try hard to do better school work 
than their classmates do? 

How many stu^^r^s in this school wilT seek extra work so that they can 
get better grades? 

How many students in your' class will seek extra work so that they can get 



Teacher Perception of Prlncipars Expectations 

What percent of the students In this school do you think the principal 
expects to complete high school? 

What percent of the students in this school do you think the principal 

expects to attend col 1 ege? ■ ^ ■ .. 

.What percent of the students In this ^^hool do you think the principal 

expects to complete col lege? ' 



better grades? 
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How many students in fh1s schooTdo you think the principal believes ' 
are capable of getting mostly A's and B's? 

How do you think your principal rates the academic ability'of the stu- 
dents 1n this school, compared to other schools? 

V. Teacher Academic Futility , — — 

It would be unfair for teachers in this school to insist on a higher 
level of achievement from students than they now seem capable of achieylng. 

\ \ If I think a student is not able to do some school work, I don't try to 
push him very hard. ' . . 

j> ■ ■ ! 

I am generally %j/careful not to push students to a level of frustration. 

How many students in this school are content to do Jess thpn they should? 

How many students In your class are content to do less than they should? 

The parents of students in th-is school regard this school primarily as 
a "baby-sitting" agency. 

How many of the parents of students In this school don't 'care 1f their 

children obtain low grades? ■ ^ ■ . ' . 

In this school, there is really very little a teacl^ can do to Insure 
that all of his/her students achieve at a h1<|h level. ' ' 
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Questions in Princtpal Climate VariabTes NIV ^ ^ 

Parent Concern and Expectajtions for Quaiit;^ Education 

The parents of students^ in this school regard this school as prirnarily 
a "babysitting" agency, 

The parents of students in this school are deeply concerned that their 
children receive a top quality education, ^ . , 

How many of the parents of students in this school expect their children 
to. complete high school? ■ " " . . - 

How many of the parents^ of students in this school don't care if their 
children obtain low grades? 

How many of the parents of students in this school want feedback from th( 
principal and teachers on how their children are doing in school? 

Principal's Efforts to Improve 

How often do yoursuggest ways of improving student achievement to your 
^teachers? \ 

How often .do you meet with the teachers as a group to discuss ways of 
1-mpro;i/1ng student achievement? 

Principal and Parent Evaluation of Present School Quality 

In your Judgment^ what Is the general reputation of this school among^ 
educators? 

With regard to student achievement, how would you rate this school? 

In general, how do your student's parents feel about the achievement of 
their children? . 

In general, how do you feel about the achievement of the students in 
this school? , 

Prlncipars Present Expectations and Evaluations of Students 

With regard to student achievement, how good a school do you think this 
school can be? . ' , 

On the average, what achievement level can be expected of the students 
in this school? 



percent of the students in this school do you expect to complete 
high school? , 

What percent of the students in this school do you expect to attend 
college? ' ' __ 

What percent of the students in this /school do you expect to complete 
college? , ; • 
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How many of the students in this school are capable of getting good grades? 

How would you rate the acadsmic ability of the students in this school . 
compared to other schools? - • 

How many of the parents of students 1n this school expect their children 
to complete college? / 

What percentage of the students 1n this school do you feel "are capable 
of learning to read by the'end of second grade? 
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Correlation Matrices 



Variables included in the foil owing matrices.- 
ACH74 - Mean School Achievement 1974 
SES - Mean Student Socio-Econom1c Status 
PCTW - Percent White in Student Body 
SSCLl - Student Sense of Academic Futility 
SSCL2 - Student Future Evaluations and Expectations 
SSCL3 - Student Perceived Present Evaluations ahd Expectation 
SSCL4 - Student Perception of Teacher Push and/reacher Norms 
SSCL5 - Student Academic Norms 

TSCLl - Ability, Evaluations, Expectations aitd Quality of 
Education for College \ . 

TSCL2 - Teacher Present Evaluations and Expitations for High 
School Completion / 

TSCL3 - Teacher-Student Commitment to Improve ' 
TSCL4 - Teacher Perception of Principars Expectations 
TSCL5 - Teacher Academic Futility | 
PSCLl - Parent .Concern and Expectations for .Qual1=ty Education 
PSCL2 - Principal's Efforts to Improve \ 

PSCL3 - Principal and PaNnt Evaluation of Present School 
Qua1^+" 



PSCL4 - Princ1paT"s Present Expectations and Evaluations 
of Students \ 
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iorreiatioiiitrix.of PercifitH^ 
; ■ Mean Cilmate Scores In , a Random Sample- of 68 Schools . ' . 
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Mean Climate ScoraS' in ^andoiii Sample bf 30 aiack'Sehools ' • 
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